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House of Commons in peace-time. Most of the rest were con-
tent to be managed by it. Nevertheless, the activities of Burke
and Pitt make it clear that there was much reforming zeal, and
if there had been no French Revolution and no Napoleonic
Wars there is no reason to doubt that an age of systematic
reform would have begun at least a generation and perhaps two
generations before it did. With our eyes on the economic con-
sequences of the agricultural and industrial revolutions which
were by no means completed by 1789, we must not forget that
the century opened in great and well-diffused prosperity, and
that the wise rule of Walpole, building on the foundations
secured by the genius of Marlborough, ensured peace and
ordered security for a whole generation. As late as 1760, when
George II died, the great social changes were only beginning,
and the fundamental problems of the new industrial system
were not disclosed. Frederick the Great was still alive;
Napoleon was not yet born; the spinning-jenny was not yet
invented; James Watt and Matthew Boulton had not yet begun
that partnership which was to change the face of the world.
Dr. Johnson, who was born in the reign of Queen Anne and died
in 1784, almost bridged the gulf between the seventeenth and
nineteenth centuries, but even as late as his day our foundations
seemed well laid and our achievement seemed not only secure
but honourable.

Eighteenth-century satire and criticism, architecture and
painting, the novel and the news-sheet, give us the picture of a
life lived easily on a high altitude; the striving over; the self-
criticism not yet collapsed into self-distrust. The portraits of
Reynolds and Gainsborough, the prose of Addison and Steele
and Johnson, the poetry of Pope, the letters of Horace Walpole,
and the stately periods of Gibbon achieve serenity and possess
finality. They summarize an epoch. The men of this age, we
* see at a glance, are not remembering the habits and echoing
the accents of a past society. They are themselves the originals.
They have created their own age. They are speaking for the
first time in accents now over-familiar in the mouths of a whole
series of inadequate imitations of great men, some of them
lathes painted to look like iron, but most of them, to-day, not,
even painted, /We speak wrongly of the eighteenth century as